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Until 1759 England used the old st 


began on 25 March j 
throughout this study, 


Note on the Text 


yle of dating, in which the calendar ye 


nstead of |] January. I use thi 
te : this old- 
citing the dates just as the ne 


porary documents. In several inst iti 
nstances when it is particularly important| Introduction 


avoid confusion, I use 


style calendar, e.g. ‘ 
» &g. January 1694/5? 
comes after December 1694. ‘ 


correcta few of the most obvious 


the common printer’s 


sj ; ; 
Ively generous in their use of italicisation; 


atened t i : tig 
ed to render a quotation nearly unintelligible fo fiore than 150 years, a longer period of usage than the quasi-scientific 


this by the use of square brackets, 


Oy ‘pound jou wi 


a diagonal stroke to remind the reader of then 


‘Molly’ is the word which most gay men used to refer to one another for 


lly fill in the dashes left blank by prudent printer iodern term ‘homosexual’. The nearest contemporary equivalent is ‘gay’, 

e what letters are missing), indicating or, for those of a certain age,‘queen’. In a study of social interactions in 

Which sex played only a part, albeit an important part, such terms as ‘molly’ 

iid ‘gay’ are preferable to ‘homosexual’ because they have a greater 

fesonance, and encompass a wider range of ambiguous references which 

\s Appropriate to the wider issues of social rather than specifically sexual 

hehaviour. Narrowly defined, homosexuals have of course existed during 

ill periods of history, but it was not until about 1700 that gay men began 

i gather together within a structured social organisation which we can 

jWoperly call a subculture. What is not widely recognised is that 250 years 

iyo there was a thriving gay subculture in England, and that there were 

#etually more gay clubs and pubs in the heart of London in the early 1720s 

tian there were in the 1950s when Parliament began to debate the 
fonsequences of reforming the laws against homosexuality. 

Throughout this study, I will be using the term ‘subculture’ in its fairly 
fiecise sociological meaning, to define a body of social institutions and 
patterns ofbehaviour shared bya group of people who identify themselves 
#4 part of that group, who have several ‘significant factors’ in common, and 
Who are viewed as ‘deviant’ by those in the mainstream of a larger, 
Miclosing culture. Such subcultures usually have the following major 
‘teristics: (1) social gatherings attended exclusively by members 
g the ‘significant factor’; (2) a network of communication between 
Wembers which is not generally recognised by the larger society; (3) 
peeialised vocabulary or slang, used to reinforce a sense of membership 
Wi the group or to establish contact secretly; (4) self-identification with 
Wher members in the group, reinforced by common patterns of behav- 
ii” which distinguish the members from society at large, and (5) a self- 
Mlective community of shared sympathy caused by being ostracised by 
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; ocio-sexual behaviour. Homosexuals indeed are often said to be in the 
J ewish ghettoes in many capital) Yinguard of fashion, or in any case seldom behind the times. The mollies 
» prostitutes, and a host ¢ hegan to club together when clubbing together was all the rage for men 


nic ; 
The following SNPs Cae ae ofall persuasions; they loved dressing up at a time when masquerades were 
subculture in England, from ms lat € origin and development of the ga the very height of fashion; they developed their molly dialect just at the 
early nineteenth century. The first 8 : srebelinasl century through th time when middle-class society was enjoying the frisson of using thieves’ 
grew up within the remarkably here ene community was born an eant and the vernacular in literature. The most prominent feature of the 
probably did not exist prior to the rej Pet lod of a single generation, | first gay subculture was the molly house, or club for homosexual gentle- 
1694) and William III alone Hegre II and Mary II (1689: nen, an institution as characteristic of the eighteenth century as a coffee 
recognisable infant, but it rapidly attai te when it first emerged ag liouse. Indeed, in a letter to The Tatler on 9 June 1709, a writer remon- 
of Anne (1702-17 14), and me! : as adolescence during the reig strated against a set of Pretty Fellows calling one another Betty and Nelly 
George I (1714-1727) This sub 4 an maturity during the reign ¢ who frequented White’s Chocolate-house and St James’s Coffee-house, 
hundred years, but became Seniciiis eee peitained fairly stable for the very premises where Addison and Steele wrote their essays. 
ised during the following genera eee Se secretive and more speci al I avoid dogmatic theories as to why the gay subculture emerged when 
remainder of the Georgian erate Teao: I chart its progress through th \i did. It may be sufficient to see it as a natural result of urbanisation. At 
The first chapter will look at the hi on the beginning of the eighteenth century London had become the largest 
subcultures during the English Ren Istorical background and the quag elty in Europe, a result of a dramatic rise in population during the last 
King James, and the development o ee Particularly in the court of quarter of the seventeenth century and the first quarter of the eighteenth 
applications. The second chapter will anti-homosexual law and its firs tentury. There are no reliable statistics before 1800, but the population is 
concerning London’s first gay nightspot ewe | to unravel a mystery hielieved to have reached about 750,000 by 1725; this was large enough to 
primary focus will be upon the a ae . fe the remaining chapters my accommodate specialised subgroups of many sorts, and to provide greater 
England, primarily in London: the oo gapecs of homosexual life in opportunity for men of shared interests to associate with one another. Gay 
‘markets’ or gay cruising grounds neh y houses’ or gay clubs, the firs} inen naturally exploited the greater facilities provided by the metropolis: 
names’, and the various activities fan po oF Sey, slang and ‘maiden the arcades of the Royal Exchange and Covent Garden, and the public 
nights’ which took place in the clubs, A] el births’ and ‘marriagé latrines of Lincoln’s Inn, became ideal cruising grounds almost as soon as 
biographies, including two or three ce the way I will offer some short they were built, and I do not think we need a very sophisticated analysis to 
concentrating upon the less well-known fi © great queens of history, buf explain why they were so used. Most historians agree that a population of 
to perform gay marriages. Throughout gee such as the first ministep this magnitude is necessary to support this kind of subculture, but I would 
degre Beer eles wateniiae see bi the study we will glimpse varying disagree with the view, based upon an analogy with the more furtive gay 
lifestyle and the first Edariugs - feet of a gay identity and a gay, subculture of the 1950s, that this size of population was necessary to 
It must be acknowledged that aes as provide an anonymity deemed necessary for the subculture. On the 
by default a male gay subculture. f; se subculture during this period jg fontrary, this large population, with proportionally larger numbers of gay 
either participated in this hae or ae is little evidence that lesbiang wen, provided the opportunity and the publicity necessary for making 
the mid-nineteenth century That j nah ormed their own subculture until fontacts. The gay subculture seemed to burst full view upon the world, and 
subculture began in the 1790s s, in England; in France the lesbian was highly visible almost from the beginning; in fact it seems likely that the 


publicity given to it by its persecutors ironically helped to consolidate it. 
Pther th F The other factor which helped to develop the gay subculture so rapidly 
’ r than let it get lost by being scattered was its unified class structure. The urbanisation of this period, and 
| specially the expansion of commerce, facilitated the creation of a lower- 
iniddle class of small shopkeepers and tradesmen, and the working class 
g the Georgian period and Which served them. Although I will not ignore the role played by aristo- 
of Georgian society. I think frats and gentlemen, the gay subculture throughout most of the eight- 
nce of fashion when analysing fenth century consisted almost entirely of members of these working 
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. oa inst gays and 
kmail also seemed necessary, as is a look at ae sale — not 
eo es created by the heterosexual culture at ree ese 
ived ee into literary research eee of aoe oe 
' : ; al prejudice pure e; 
‘ature is evidence of heterosexu: te 
RY ctustty nothing about homosexuals. In a ee ie 
eals he richly detaile 
: hless compared to t 
idence is meagre and fles 
trial records. P ost of this 
ee papers and newspaper reports form the basis be: aie 
id ‘The great virtue of the trial records is that gay men oa eee 
‘1 Bock and this was the only time they ‘as athe heir eae 
e fied Generally they were given a fair hearing, and t a 
i. es alot of information about their lifestyles as well as 
au < 
Wels a which they were arrested. I have sifted Re Se 
Wut for any information witha pe orig Ae for that is the went 
(ofa €2) ? : 
ind some examples of cru ; stin 
etably ee ‘crime’, but we will also find even te interesting 
- O , z i es. 
‘ ptions of the ordinary social backgrounds to their liv 


i i ecessaril 
The history of homosexuality in the early modern period n y 


pe nds heavi y upon the scandals of the rich and infamous and the 
| I , 


ing i of the unfortunate. or 
H f " ie fete Ht nel be written down by the participants ee 
4 hi 4 vould be self-incriminating. Those few letters, diaries oe oe 
d hi al defences that do exist are all the more to be cheris id ne 
ul - for gossip and rumour, we would know eee a Ba 
ctor wil SE ene cce eee 
lence is mere hearsay, but that 1s eae 
om concerning ‘important’ people. eer iin Sa ye 
father than hearsay, a trial was the inevitable ou : A ha ane 
st all of our evidence about homosexuals uring ype 
:. * eople who hated homosexuality. Pamphlets i ee seid 
ih ior me a specialised sort of evidence, and “8 si ‘* Se cae 
pf their limitations, but my own conclusions are based up 


at where there is smoke, there is fire. 


classes, as illustrated by a list of their occupations: servants (messengs 
boy, chairman, coachman, footman, waiter, waterman), artisans or skil 
craftsmen (cabinet maker, gilder, peruke maker, tailor, fan maker, up [ 
sterer), tradesmen (fruit seller, butcher, hardware dealer, woollen draper 
suppliers of services (barber, tavern keeper, porter, postboy), workers. 
various skills (candle maker, wool comber, silk dyer, blacksmith), andy 
a few foot soldiers, but relatively few schoolmasters and gentlemen | 
independent means. A certain amount of class exploitation did of cour 
take place, particularly on the fringes of the court, and soldiers have alwa 
prostituted themselves to men with money, but the molly houses then 


selves catered almost exclusively for what are now called the respectaly rie 
working classes. ords not for statistics, 


The homosexual networks amongst the aristocracy will be examined] man interest. We will 


the first two chapters, but the majority of this study will demonstrate th 
the typical homosexual of the eighteenth century was a respectah] 
tradesman rather than a fashionable libertine. In the nineteenth centu) 
the gay subculture came increasingly to service the upper-class homos¢ 
ual’s taste for rough trade, to function as a working-class pool into whid 
wealthy gentlemen and aristocrats occasionally dipped. But during th 
eighteenth century there was far less crossing of the social boundarie 
servants slept with servants more often than they slept with their maste 
candle makers slept with upholsterers, and butchers slept with blae 
smiths. Aristocrats would have been wholly out of place in a molly hous 
they sometimes used cruising grounds, particularly those near barrae 
but they do not seem to have participated more actively in the mol 
subculture until towards the end of the eighteenth century. 
It could be argued that upper-class gentlemen are not in much evidene 
simply because they had the money to escape justice. Most of my evident 
is based upon trial records, and I cannot prove that wealthy homosexual 
did not buy their freedom before any indictment was granted. Bi 
contemporary pamphlets and newspaper accounts also rarely mentia! 
any gentlemen customers frequenting the molly houses, even in tho 
instances where the moralists and satirists would have something to g 
by exposing the secret intrigues of the upper classes. And the gossip abot 
upper-class homosexuals invariably connects them with soldiers 
than tradesmen. 

A history of homosexuality necessarily entails a history of homophobjj 
anda history of laws against homosexuality, though I have endeayou 
to keep these brief, because Iam more interested in how the mollies ]j 
than what people thought about them. Some of the trials that I recount {ij 
relevant primarily for showing the background against which the moll] 
had to carve out their place in society, and it is also useful for us. 
understand how the law was interpreted and applied. A brief history 


rat 
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Chapter 1 


a 


Queen James and His Courtiers 


(1) The Buggery Act 


The first significant reference to civil laws against homosexuality in 
England occurs in 1376, when the Good Parliament unsuccessfully peti- 
tioned King Edward III to banish foreign artisans and traders, particularly 
‘Jews and Saracens’, accusing them of having introduced ‘the too horrible 
vice which is not to be named’ which would destroy the realm. But it was 
not until 1533 thata statute was actually enacted against homosexuals. The 
Act — 25 Henry 8, Chapter 6 — begins ‘Forasmuch as there is not yet 
sufficient and condign punishment appointed and limited by the due 
course of the Laws of this Realm, for the detestable and abominable Vice 
of Buggery committed with mankind or beast’, and proceeds to adjudge 
it a felony punishable by hanging until dead. 

The Buggery Act was piloted through Parliament by Thomas Cromwell 
in an effort to support Henry’s plan of reducing the jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastical courts, as the first step towards depriving them of the right 
to try certain offences, which supported his policy of seizing Church 
property. It was a felony without benefit of clergy, which denied homo- 
sexuals in holy orders the right to be tried in the ecclesiastical courts, with 
the result that a conviction entailed loss of property to the Crown. The 
statute was re-enacted in 1536, 1539 and 1541 under Henry VIII; it was 
repealed in the first Parliament of Edward VI, along with all the new 
felonies established by Henry, but re-enacted in 1548 with amendments 
which no longer forfeited the felon’s property to the Crown, and stipula- 
tions that indictments had to be framed within six months of the commis- 
sion of the alleged act, and that no person who would benefit from the 
death of the accused could give evidence against him; with Mary’s 
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succession in 1553 it ene a 
ad. was repealed, along wi 
giving jurisdiction eatin ein pcm oe other statutes, tf Gregory, seruant to the said scolemaster, and having certain 
eae eas Tec ie a a 1563 it was reyj ’ interrogatoryes ministred vnto him, toching the sayd fact and 
: Act rather than w other felonius trespasses, wherof he was suspected, did con- 


fesse that he did commit buggery with the said cheny, sundrey 
times heretofore, and of late the vjth day of this present moneth 
in the present yere at London, whervpon he was commited to 


af ais : 
Is to reveal any such excessi nie a sora 


the only circumstance which 


ministers was probably Eli 
y Elizabeth’ i 1 
throne as direct heir of Hen ae patie 


oat scholars have argued that William Paget, Clerk of the Council, was 
iting so hurriedly that he misspelled ‘buggery’ for ‘burglary’. The 
(liment is specious, particularly since Udall’s biographer, Thomas 
\yerton, supports this view by pointing out that there are no homosex- 
€ ecclesiastical court : | passages in Udall’s works — which is quite simply untrue. 

urts, and had no immed Udall was free by September 1542, when he is known to have made a trip 


effect, for homosexuals would not be 
son and i a pte = ie cana until () Ws the Scottish border; he also received his back pay at Eton, though he was 
Si RE a. sey ete : ssex Quart { reinstated, and within a few years he was tutor to the youthful Earl of 
eek etek es ean ne case; the Ks von. He became headmaster of Westminster school in 1554, the year of 
, in 1669; the Somer s death. All this in spite of the fact that conviction ona charge of buggery 


jave incurred the death penalty. But the possibility of a misspelled 
Word is irrelevant to this line of argument, for even if it had been burglary, 
that was a serious enough felony in itself, and Udall should not have gone 
Nee. It is evident that the prosecution was somehow quashed, or that there 
Were some misgivings about applying the Act for the first time, particularly 


only four indictments for sodomy.3 


h rst recorded Insta (c y >= 
I (e fi nce of an le al action was In 154] one of 
gs t 


Udall. He was headmaster of Eton 
fro i 
he bach schoolmaster gained arcratg eth during which tir; W delicate circumstances. Thomas Wriothesley was a member of the 
ere Smart ee onions ministering corpo Ck at the time, and Wriothesley was both Udall’s patron anda relative 
Bee 2 Pee Bek ark a as Udall was one of »f Thomas Cheney by marriage. It is possible, even likely, that he kept the 
ance. In Five Hundred Po} tial proceedings secret and had the charges reduced or dropped alto- 


Wether, both because he was publicly connected with Udall and because he 
Wished to avoid a scandal in the family. 

The order says that Udall was committed to the Marshalsea prison, but 
Herve is no record of actual imprisonment. Udall later wrote a letter of 
ten and contrition to an unspecified patron, probably either Wrio- 
Healey or Devon, promising ‘to eschew and avoid all manner of excesses 
(1 abuses that have been reported to reign in me’, and pleading for 
vonage because ‘no man of honour or honesty will either receive me, 
s play Roister Dolstans. lo for me, or favour, or look upon me.’ These seem to be the words 

as publisher Hore of a repentant homosexual than a thief. ‘Reigning abuses’ suggest 

ething that would be regarded as a vicious habit, applicable more to 

ie Renaissance view of buggery than to burglary. It is certain that Udall 
§ Hot stigmatised because of a spelling error. 

As the author of Roister Doister (1541) — the first ‘regular’ drama in 

lish literature to be divided into five acts — Nicholas Udall is something 


an English Worthy; it is understandable, perhaps, that scholars should 


From [St] Paul’s I went, to Eton sent 
To learn streightways the Latin phrase 


Where fifty-three stri j 

pes given to me at ; 
For fault but small, or none at all, er tte 
It came to pass thus beat I was. 


See, Udall, see, the mercy of thee to me, poor lad! 


" Wnjey PP 
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ERS 
; sees a BO: QUEEN JAMES AND HIS COURTI 


i illanie (1598) 
i d for sex. In The Scourge of Vt 
icone eenies oe stews’, i.e. male brothels, eke 
rises a character who has his Ganymede as ee os his Ee 
) fer i : ne : 
‘Cynick friction’ or masturbation to ore ay 
ee ‘the taste of Jesuit perversion’ is rife at the schools of 


ter, Titus Oates was expelled 
(Nearly a century later a eee 


ely hyred’ 


wish to whitewash the facts. But even in Roister Doister there is a homo: a 
yston goes further and refers 


ual theme that can be recognised as such without any prior knowledg 
the buggery case. The plot is quite simple: Ralph Roister Doister lo 
Dame Custance, but Matthew Merrygreek, the puckish ‘fun-maker’, ke 
putting forth mischievous impediments to their union. The tricks that 
plays are motivated by jealousy. In the fourth scene of the third act, 
particular, we seem to glimpse a brief but revealing tearing-away of f 
social mask worn by homosexuals even during the Renaissance. Matt I 
Merrygreek, alone with Ralph, suddenly adopts a most solemn deme 
our, and mourns: ‘That lam not awoman myselfe, for your sake. / I wol 
haue you my-selfe, and a strawe for yond Gill!’ Ralph is startled by tl 
curious confession: ‘I dare say thou wouldest haue me to thy husband 
Matthew steps even further beyond the bounds of decorum, then just 
suddenly retreats from this vulnerable position: ‘Yea; and [if] I were fi 
fairest lady in the shiere, / And knewe youas I know you, and see you no 
here / Well, I say no more!’ No doubt the boys of Eton who performed] 
this play were more sensitive to this scene than modern professors 
literature. The latter have simply ignored it, for they would prefer th 
Udall be branded as a thief rather than a homosexual. Surely this j 
matter of misdirected moral rectitude.‘ 
Homosexual prosecutions throughout the sixteenth century are 
ceedingly sparse; they are not limited to London, and they provide } 
evidence of a subculture; mostly they reveal relationships between | 
vants and their masters, or sporadic cases of unwanted attentions from 
older man to a youth. For example, in 1570 John Swan and John Liste 
who were smiths and servants of the same master, with whom they live 
were charged with sodomy in Edinburgh.° In 1580 Matthew Heaton, 
clergyman in East Grinstead, was prosecuted at the Sussex Assizes fo 
relationship with a boy in his parish.® 
Homosexuals obviously existed in sixteenth-century England, both H : he fact that Pyander spent all his money and tien 
court and in the country, but there was no ‘cistern full of sodomy’ as the PHnacience, and the * and confesses his sin by writing this ‘snarling 
was in Rome, and English gay or bisexual men did not band together ary Beterted ie a ae f completely fictional creation based more upon 
did not create those institutions that we will come to recognise as parts tire’. Tins They beet ite life e London, but the author seems to expect 
the authentic gay subculture until the late seventeenth century. It dé VYenal’s satires than oe vharoclers As Pyatider 
seem likely, however, that an embryonic courtly gay subculture began { is readers to er Dido, Queen of Carthage (1594), Ganymede alice 
emerge towards the end of the sixteenth century, when a high number In Marlowe’s Tragedy of. r eae he asks Jupiter for ‘a jewel for mine ear, 
fops and dandies, including those who were not connected with the cour b h ihe ut in my hat, / And then Ill hug with you an 
began strutting about town and may have availed themselves of {} Anda fine ery : lies ‘And shalt have, Ganymede, if thou wilt be 
services of homosexual prostitutes. This at least is the claim of soi ered times. aie aie mpathies are easy to deduce from ue oe 
satirists, though their observations are not altogether trustworthy. Joh B love. ha eos : Raye ee the themes of homosexual love ses such 
Marston in The Metamorphosis of Pigmalions Image (1598) describes ey wich Wao? 1593) and Hero and Leander (1598), in which the 
dapper, rare, compleat, sweet pretie youth! /.../ But ho, what Ganimed i orks as Edward L a the maiden is the real object of desire: 
is that doth grace / The gallants heeles. One, who for two daies space /] qutiful Pay eauner ie 


prefers 
ther remark: 


rand Valladolid.” 
5 St Omer College in France and Valladolid Col 


. . 
yably for sodomy.) as ee 
ee beanie description of male prostitution during this p 


; mee 
\ded by Thomas Middleton in 1599. He devotes an ua ie 
bling P ae", from ‘ingle’, meaning a boy who Rives ee wae 
‘ ee This young man is characterised as ‘a pale q 
ac c . 


ack Hermophrodite’: 


Sometimes he jets [struts] it like a agg 
Otherwhiles much like a wanton Curtesan: 
But truth to tell a man or woman whether, 

I cannot say shees excellent in ether. 

But if Report may certifie a truth, f 
Shees nether or ether, but a Cheating youth. 


ili tie’ was a transvestite, 
Ap arently this ‘lovely smiling vareoe sre OL eta 
eeiving potential customers in his Nymphes a : 


No Lady, with a fairer grace more pice ‘d, 
But that Pyanders self himself defac’d; 


Never was boy so pleasing to the hart, 
As was Pyander for a womans part. 


’ ’ fe 
\e author for a time ‘loved Pyander well’, but, stung by the pricks o 


ayed as a prostitut 


